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"was occupied from 433 to 493 — a period of sixty years — in the 
conversion of Ireland, dying at the age of one hundred and 
twenty years," (p. 203) while he has already told us that he was 
"born in 354 in France" (p. 199). Leaving out of the question 
disputed points these dates are evidence of a slip somewhere. 
The book is too good, too sound, too entirely praiseworthy, to be 
marred by this inconsistency. It is to be hoped that it will be 
corrected. 

The usefulness of this work is not confined to those who are 
of the household of Faith, but it can easily be placed in the 
hands of non-Catholics as well. The fact that in the biblio- 
graphy fourteen (possibly fifteen) of the thirty-four works cited 
are by non-Catholics will serve to enhance the impression of un- 
biassed treatment. 

We may well agree with the author's own feeling of thank- 
fulness that "the spirit of St. Benedict still lives" (p. 235) and 
"that the mighty engine of religion by which these marvelous 
things were done is still laboring with the same silent efficiency" 
(p. 234) as of yore. 

Floyd Keeler. 



Journal of a Lady of Quality; Being the Narrative of a Journey 
from Scotland to the West Indies, North Carolina, and Por- 
tugal, in the years 1774-1776. Edited by Evangeline 
Walker Andrews in Collaboration with Charles McLean 
Andrews, Professor of American History in Yale Univers- 
ity. New Haven : Yale University Press, 1921. Pp. 341. 

This Journal, Egerton Ms. 2423 of the British Museum, com- 
prises the familiar letters of a lady of quality to immediate 
friends in Scotland during her journey to the West Indies and 
Carolina and her return by way of Lisbon, Portugal. From two 
recently discovered copies of the manuscript, it has been learned 
that the lady was a certain Janet Schaw of Edinburgh who with 
her brother, friends, maid servant, and East Indian man ser- 
vant sailed from the Firth of Forth to visit a brother long ab- 
sent on his plantation near Wilmington, North Carolina. It is a 
fascinating story for the lady was a close observer of Catholic 
interests, of aristocratic leanings, of a hardy Presbyterian pre- 
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judice, and, yet, of a humor broad rather than delicate. Histori- 
cally, it would be easy to exaggerate the importance of the 
Journal. 

Skillfully she describes the long voyage, sailing between the 
Orkneys and the Shetland Isles, following the trade winds, 
sighting the Azores, landing at Antigua and St. Christopher's 
for a few weeks, and then heading directly for the Cape Fear 
River. One realizes the hardships of cabin passengers, the in- 
human treatment accorded the indentured Scots and the storm- 
danger in the frail Jamaica Packet. The Lady Janet makes 
valuable observations concerning the manners and customs of 
the islanders and of the Americans, their home life, plantations, 
negroes, indentured servants, methods of farming, sugar-rais- 
ing, and political grievances. A loyal Hanoverian, she has un- 
kind impressions of the rebels who would disarm the negroes, 
force men to drill, and compel neutrals to sign the "Associa- 
tion," while the loyalists win her sympathies. However, it is 
well to see patriot and tory in a contemporary light. 

The editors urge in this connection: "Such contemporary 
evidence makes us realize that our forefathers, however worthy 
their object, were engaged in real rebellion and revolution, char- 
acterized by the extremes of thought and action that always ac- 
company such movements, and not in the kind of parlour (sic) 
warfare, described in many of our text books, in which highly 
cultivated and periwigged American gentlemen of unquestioned 
taste and morality, together with farmers of heroic mould, en- 
gaged life and limb for principles of democratic government, 
which developed, in fact, only during the later periods of our 
national life. A definitive account of the loyalists in our revolu- 
tion has yet to be written, but such a contribution should help to 
clarify our minds about the facts of our colonial history, and 
counteract the false judgments and prejudices which perpetuate 
what a recent writer so aptly described as the ancient grudge" 
(P. 9). 

The section (pp. 218-254) discussing the sojourn in Lisbon 
is interesting as the reaction of a Lowland follower of John 
Knox in a Latin and Catholic country. Intolerant, but not 
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malicious her comments, evidencing no profundity, amuse rather 
than annoy. A long appendix contains exceptionally valuable 
material on Scottish immigration, Scots in the Carolinas, and 
concerning provincial and loyalist leaders. 

In format, the book is a gem even among the publications of 
the Yale Press ; and as for editing the imprimatur of C. M. An- 
drews is enough for students of American colonial history. 

R. J. P. 



